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Captain Gamaliel Bradford, Soldier 
and Privateersman 


By GERSHOM BRADFORD 


T was timely for an energetic soul to 
have been born on November 4, 
1763, and at Duxbury, Massachu- 

setts. Not that it was November, nor the 
fourth day, but 1763. Impending events 
of tremendous import were in the air. 
The colonists were becoming restive. 
Gamaliel Bradford was arriving with 
coming opportunities and he was not to 
be found indifferent to their challenge. 

He grew up in a home where knowl- 

edge and culture were welcome and he 
was blessed with the chance to breathe the 
wholesome air of a countryside where a 
scant mile away was the constant chop 
and pound that attended the building of 
ships. His young ears were filled with end- 
less talk of the sea. This was the environ- 
ment that was to manifest itself in years 
to come. There was, however, another 
influence, for in his home there was a 
military tone; his father held a commis- 
sion in the King’s Colonial forces. 

If environment had an influence in 





forming the character and directing the 
course of Gamaliel’s life, he was not with- 
out the advantages of heredity. His fore- 
bear in each generation, back to Gover- 
nor William, had notably served the pub- 
lic. His mother Sarah Alden was the 
great-granddaughter of Pilgrim John. 

The youth was happy in being placed 
under the instruction of a teacher of un- 
usual abilities, George Partridge. With 
this tutelage the boy acquired a broad and 
substantial foundation. His tutor not only 
had that desirable faculty of importing 
knowledge, but the rarer and important 
gift of inspiring further exertions in self- 
education. Gamaliel was a striking ex- 
ample of Mr. Partridge’s success in this 
direction. 

Much too soon this orderly instruc- 
tion came to a close, for darkening clouds 
were piling high on the horizon. Mr. 
Partridge was called to larger fields, first 
to the Provincial, then to the Continental 
Congress. Gamaliel was twelve years old 
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when the storm broke at Lexington and 
the Revolution was on. There were soon 
to be changes in the home. His father 
found himself in the difficult situation of 
transferring loyalty to his commission 
from the British Governor-general to one 
issued by the Revolutionary Government. 
The transition was made and in the 
spring of 1776 father and son left Dux- 
bury to join the army. 

The young soldier served as a_ private 
in the company of Captain Thomas Tur- 
ner of the roth Massachusetts Regiment 
from May 28 to December 1, 1776. This 
company was transferred to the 14th 
Massachusetts Regiment on January 1, 
1777. Early in April this regiment 
marched for ‘Ticonderoga; on August 
13, 1777, It was joined to General John 
Paterson’s brigade. This unit was en- 
gaged at Stillwater, at Bemis Heights on 
September 19 and at Saratoga on Octo- 
ber I 


177" y 


7, 1777.” This brigade, of which 
the 14th was still a part, then moved 
south to join General Washington’s 
army, wintering at Valley Forge.” 
Emerging from that experience, Wash- 
ington moved north in pursuit of the 
British Army that was heading for Sandy 
Hook. They met at Monmouth where 
the 14th Regiment was engaged in the 
battle of June 28, 1778.° 

During the year 1778 private Ga- 
maliel was promoted to corporal and later 
to sergeant. He was given a commission 
of ensign which was dated October 8, 
1779, and shortly transferred to Cap- 

1 Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the 
Revolutionary War, p. 402. 

* Life of General John Paterson, 
Pp. 117, 133, 143. 

*> Spaulding, The U. S. Army in War and 


Peace, p. 477, and inscription on a monument 
at Valley Forge. 


1st Ed., 


* Memorials of the Massachusetts Society of 
the Cincinnati (1890), p. 382. 
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tain Thomas Fuller’s company also of 
the 14th Regiment. He was commss- 
sioned a lieutenant (sixteen years old) 9n 
September 3, 1780, and assigned to 
Brook’s 7th (Massachusetts) Regiment. 
On January 1, 1781, he was transferred 
to Jackson’s 4th (Massachusetts) Revi- 
ment.” After the battle of Monmouth 
Hudson 
River country, mostly at West Point. -\t 
Newburgh June 9, 1783, he became an 
original member of the Society of the 
Cincinnati. He | 
1754. 


Gamaliel’s service was in the 


until June 20 


served ; 

During this latter time of service he 
devised a record of events by writing let- 
ters to a fictitious friend Marcus. Some 
of these have survived the years. In them 
we get a glimpse of the young man after 
a long period of army life. They are sim- 
ple recordings, but show a matured mind. 
There also appears the evidence of his In- 
quiring nature, seeking reasons, motives 
and details of all that went on around 
him. Here too is revealed that pleasure in 
discussion and conversation that marked 
his later life. Although he has been 
spoken of as a “‘brave and resolute off- 
cer,” his compassion for persons in dis- 
tress was often strained by the severity of 
the discipline, as shown by his remarks 
on courts martial: 





Dear Marcus. 


Yesterday I sat on court martial at Major 
Bauman’s (the president’s) quarters—two 
prisoners were brought before the court and 
tried for desertion. This is to me disagreeable 
business. One of the prisoners belonged to my 
company, a little simple fellow, who had left 
the regiment but a few days before and was 
taken at Goshen. He was sentenced to one hun- 
dred lashes. I felt for the poor little fool and 
went to the commandant to intercede for a 
remission of the stripes. Desertion was a hein- 
ous crime to plead for. I was sensible to it. The 


*> Heitman’s Historical Register of O fhicers 
of the Continental Army. 
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commandant observed that a number of the 
soldiers had of late been guilty and it was high- 
ly necessary that some exemplary punishment 
should be inflicted in order to deter others. 
However, at my request he would dispense 
with half the stripes. 

A man must be a profligate villain not to 
engage my pity when he is punished. For this 
reason I dislike sitting on courts where they 
must receive their sentence. I have frequently 
been on courts where prisoners have been tried 
for capital crimes and sentenced to death. This 


to anyone who has not divested himself of 


every feeling of humanity, is truly affecting. 
To have a fellow creature standing trembling 
before you with his life depending on the words 
which should drop from your tongue, can not 
fail of exciting the most lively emotions of 
sympathy. May I never be called to so unde- 
sirable a task. 
I know you are tired and so farewell, 


G. B. 


All the communications to Marcus 
were not on the dismal side. ‘There were 
accounts of his social activities which were 
many. One included an affair of the 
heart with an attractive French girl who 
could not speak English. It would seem 
that after the fighting ceased an officer’s 
life at West Point was not of an arduous 
nature, for he writes on June 11, 1784: 





Dear Marcus. 

General Knox is just alanding. The cannon 
which have been on the banks these several days 
to salute him, will discharge their ofhces and 
retire to the fort. 

Our family were invited yesterday to dine 
with General [name lost, paper disintegrated ]. 
I was on guard, but such duties in peace time 
Go not deprive me of a sood dinner. I went. 

It was a very disagreeable day, wet and 
windy. However, we had some sociable com- 
pany at dinner with us, by which means the 
afternoon was passed in gaiety. Upon the whole 
I think we live as happily here on West Point 
as most of people do in any place—the seat of 
empire. There is about one dozen or fourteen 
families of us—some two, some three, some 
four in each and we cither dine with some one 
of them, or some one of them with us, about 
four days in a week and so round by this means 
we live well and very sociably. No disagree- 
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ment between any, but all in perfect harmony. 
This is everything—friendship sweetens every- 
thing that is bitter in the cup of life. We have 
some ladies, tho’ but few. The toast, Miss B... 
is gone to New York—we wait her return with 
some anxiety. 

Our regiment turns out to exercise twice 
every week day, except Tuesday and Friday, 
on these days only in the morning. Six in the 
morning and six in the evening are the hours 
which the exercise begins and lasts one hour 
each time. In the interim, which is twelve hours 
we spend as we please, walk, ride or sail, or 
if neither of these, you may study—if you have 
anything to study. If not, there is an end to the 
matter and an end to the letter. 


Soldier and Privateersman 


Adieu 
G. B. 

After being released from the army 
Gamaliel Bradford was undecided as to 
his life’s work. His first desire was for 
further education, but he was deterred 
by a sensitiveness as to his age among 
vounger classmates. He finally chose a 
seafaring future. This was a_ natural 
choice for his home town was steeped in 
salt. 

His first voyage was to France in 
1784.° Then, with probably another be- 
tween, we learn from a casual note on the 
back of a subsequent logbook that he 
shipped as a sailor on April 18 for Havre, 
arriving on May 26, 1786. The early 
shipping records reveal that a brig of 88 
tons was built at Old York, Maine, and 
registered in 1786. The owners were 
Gamaliel Bradford, mariner, and Wil- 
liam Hickling, trader. Her name was 
West Point. The implication is strong 
that our young mariner sailed in this ves- 
sel. From our experience we know of no 
nicer way to learn the ways of the sea 
than to own a part of the craft one sails 
in—with one’s future father-in-law 
owning the remainder. It would not be 
easy to imagine that Captain Nat Lyde 


6 Memorials of the Massachusetts Society of 
the Cincinnati (1890), p. 112. 
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of West Point would abuse the young 
sailor under these circumstances—say for 
not passing a weather earing with alacrity. 
It all tends to show that Gamaliel was 
applying the wisdom of experience. 

On one of his early visits to France the 
ship was evidently detained, as was often 
the case, for he spent several profitable 
months learning the language, in which 
he became proficient. It is possible that 
this ambition had its beginnings in his 
pleasant efforts to converse with the love- 
ly French girl at West Point. However, 
his linguistic sights were high for he pro- 


ceeded later to familiarize himself with’ 


the Latin, Italian and Spanish languages, 
not to mention his splendid command of 
English. His accomplishments eventual- 
ly led to an honorary degree of Master 
of Arts bestowed upon him by Harvard 
University. 

In the spring of 1787 the young mar- 
iner secured his first berth as a sea offi- 
cer, sailing from Newburyport as second 
mate with a Captain Vickery. The voy- 
age Was interesting in that the vessel was 
bound for the Cape of Good Hope with 
flour and through singularly running 
short of water, turned up at Senegal. In 
that port there happened to be a serious 
shortage of food which was a neat turn of 
fortune for Captain Vickery. The cargo 
was sold and the brig loaded homeward 
with salt at Bonavista, Cape de Verde 
Islands. 

After this voyage, in which Gamaliel 
Bradford gained experience as an officer, 
we lose the record of his travels until we 
find him in 1791 in the logbook of the 
brig Jerusha of which he was owner and 
master. While in command of Jerusha 
on August 6, 1792, he married Elizabeth 
P. Hickling. Five daughters and four sons 
were born of this marriage. 

During his time in Jerusha he made 
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several voyages to Virginia and the West 
Indies, with one to Madeira, and later 
Jerusha sailed from the Virginia Capes for 
Oporto, Portugal, arriving September 4, 
1793, forty-nine days out. In this ves- 
sel only the usual incidents of such voy- 
ages occurred. Between this time and 
1797 Captain Bradford commanded the 
brig Friendship and the ship Five Brothers 
of 300 tons. In 1795, through a letter, 
we find him in Bordeaux, in which he 
states that “this is my fourth visit to 
France.” His patriotic feelings are shown 
in a paragraph of this letter: 


This is our great holiday, the 4th of July. 
I wonder what you are doing in Boston, paying 
respect to it I hope. All our colors are flying 
here and I assure you I think no place can be 
more handsomely decorated than by having 
the flag of the United States flying about it. 
There are a great many of us here to display 
them today. 


On March 4, 1797, Gamaliel Brad- 
ford became master of the brigantine 
William. By this time his abilities were 
widely recognized, as evidenced by the 
conspicuous compliment of being offered 
command of the frigate Boston by Presi- 
dent John Adams.‘ This confronted the 
captain with a hard decision. Such service 
would have gratified his patriotic spirit 
and satisfied a restless mind. Nor would 
he have been averse to the prestige of a 
senior naval command or the possibilities 
of glory. However, with reluctance he de- 
clined the honor of being among that 
splendid company of seamen who com- 
manded the country’s early frigates. His 
reason was the looming responsibilities of 
his increasing family. His experience had 
shown that in a merchant ship, at that 
time, there was the likelihood of larger 
returns, though less of fame. 


7 Memorials of the Massachusetts Society of 
the Cincinnati (1890), p. 112. 
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Early in 1798 there is a record of a 
dificult voyage to Surinam in the leak- 
ing schooner New Adventure, sailing on 
February 12 and arriving back in Boston 
on June 26 of that year. 
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town. His younger brother, Gershom, 
was the mate. The ship was loaded with 
salt fish and sugar, Boston for Malaga. 
No untoward incident occurred until 
their arrival in the Straits of Gibraltar on 





CAPTAIN GAMALIEL BRADFORD, 1763-1824 
Portrait signed “D.M.” 


The next command was the letter of 
marque ship Mary of Boston. She carried 
12 guns and a good crew, whose names 
appearing in the logbook indicate they 
were largely from the captain’s home 


March 4, 1799, where the waters seemed 

to be swarming with hostile privateers. 
Captain Ebenezer Shillaber of the 

Salem brig Cruger reported to Elias 


Hasket Derby on March 22, 1799, that 


ae a9 
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there were 15 or 18 privateers based in 
the port of Malaga, some having 16 guns 
and 100 men.° 

The ship Mary passed the Rock of Gi- 
braltar at 7 p.M., March 4, 1799, with 
the wind breezing up from the ENE and, 
significant of the times, sighted a large 
convoy heading into the Straits. ‘The wind 
being ahead she made little progress. ‘The 
next evening they made the'r first contact 
with the enemy. At 5 P.M. an armed ves- 
sel, showing Spanish colors, approached, 
shifted to the French ensign and sheered 
off. The weather was moderate during 
the night as they stood to the southward 
on the port tack. At 8 a.m., March 6, 
1799, the wind was northerly, flattening 
out. Iwo French privateers, towards the 
land, were observed to board several ves- 
sels after which they bore down on Mary. 
At 10 A.M. they attacked and the ships 
were engaged until after noon when the 
enemy sheered off. (See frontispiece. ) 

At 2:30 P.M. of the same day, with a 
light breeze from the SE and four priva- 
teers one-fourth mile to the eastward, 
Mary set all sail with the enemy in chase. 
The privateers passed close aboard, rak- 
ing the ship with round shot and grape, 
which was vigorously returned. This en- 
the enemy abandoned the fight. An item 
in the logbook reads: ““At 10 p.m., bro’t 
to a Danish brig that had been taken by 
the French privateers, but as my com- 
mission did not authorize to meddle with 
any but French and American vessels 
taken by the French—let her pass. At 5 
a.m., anchored in Malaga Roads.” ° 

It seems remarkable that no one aboard 
Mary was injured in this fight, for a sheet 
of paper has come to light on which the 


gagement lasted until near night when 


* Derby MSS, Essex Institute, Salem. 


° Logbook in the Bradford Collection, Dux- 
bury. 
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master enumerated each shot that tock 
effect. There were 81 of these in spars, 
rigging and sails. However, it seems by 
its appearance that this was the second of 
two sheets and there is no mention of 
those shot that struck the hull. The mas- 
ter immediately wrote his wife saying, 
“but if you could see the Mary’s sails 
and rigging and the shot that yet stick 
about the hull, you might think our heads 
had been in some danger... .” 

The Yankee crew proved that they 
had handled their guns creditably for the 
next day one of the larger privateers en- 
tered Malaga to land her dead and 
wounded of which there were two killed 
and 12 wounded, several of whom later 
died.*® ‘This little adventure in sea war- 
fare had repercussions beyond the size of 
the shot or the number of casualties. It 
came at a time when American prestige 
was low in that quarter and the boldness 
of the marauders high. General David 
Humphreys, American minister at Ma- 
drid, took notice of this affair in a dispatch 
to the Secretary of State, stating that 
Captain Bradford had “acquired much 
reputation” through this encounter and 
cited the salutary effects of his and other 
instances of effective resistance which had 
inspired respect for our flag in the crews 
of French privateers.”* 

Captain Shillaber again in a letter 
dated at Malaga May 27, 1799, states: 
“T am ready for sea and hope to sail in 
three or four days in company with Cap- 
tain Hicks of the ship America, which has 
20 guns and 50 men; Captain Enoch 
Preble in the Caroline of 10 guns and 
Captain Bradford in the ship Mary of 12 
guns and think we have nothing to fear 

1° Ouasi-war With France 
Mar. 


11 Quasi-war With France, Nov. 1798 to 
Mar. 1799, Navy Department, p. 436. 
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while we keep company, which will be 
until we get clear of the land.” ** 

[t was not until the tenth of July that 
Mary sailed from Malaga, presumably in 
company as arranged above. She arrived 
at Gibraltar on the eighteenth and sailed 
again on the twenty-first, passing through 
the Straits with hammock nettings 
stuffed and guns shotted. With a NE 
wind she favored the Barbary shore and 
safely passed Cape Spartel that night. 

‘Those were troublous days and those 
were seas in which a master was suspicious 
of every sail. “he object of a “letter of 
marque” was to get her cargo through 
and fight if necessary to do so, but she 
did not usually seek trouble. Hence, in 
those waters Captain Gamaliel either 
bore away or hauled his wind to avoid the 
company of strangers. As an example on 
the twenty-third of July in about 35° 
N., 10° W., we find this entry in the log: 

At 8 a.m., we saw a sail on the lee quarter 
which came up fast. Ship astern in chase of us; 
at noon fired two funs to leeward, Keeps over- 
hauling us and at 2 p.m., fired a shot—from 
3 to 5 p.m., she fired a number of shots, some 
of which reached over us. At 5 p.m., tack ship 
and meet the boat sent by the ship. Find her to 
be the British sloop-of-war Cormorant. Hove- 
to for her—went aboard, showed my papers 
and returned & made sail. 


When in mid-Atlantic and less sensi- 
tive waters on August 20, at midnight, 
Mary came up with several vessels sighted 
the evening before. The log states they 
all “left Gibraltar the same day, but a 
few hours later.”” Among others were 
Industry, Captain Goodwin, and Cruger, 
Captain Shillaber. They remained in 
company for three days. 

As Mary approached the Amercian 
coast there occurred an amusing naviga- 
tional incident: At 8:30 A.M., on Septem- 
ber 11, after sounding regularly with no 


‘= Derby MSS, Essex Institute, Salem. 
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bottom in foggy weather, they heard 
breakers, “‘sounded and got 13 fathoms, 
wore ship and stood offshore. Sent a boat 
inshore and found it to be Cape Cod be- 
tween the Highland and Race Point.” 

It would appear that Captain Good- 
win of the mid-Atlantic meeting just 
mentioned gave up command of /ndus- 
try, for on November 15, 1799, Captain 
Gamaliel took her out on a voyage to 
Italy. She was a letter of marque and 
carried 24 men, two mates and a passen- 
ger, Charles Henley, who was destined 
to play an important part in the record of 
this voyage. 

When only three days out they met 
with one of those accidents in which a 
shipmaster is obliged to make a difficult 
decision involving the finest judgment. 
The weather having turned unfavorable 
the men were aloft shortening sail when 
one of them fell from the main-topmast 
head and overboard. The ship was 
promptly brought-to and the jolly boat 
put over, manned by two hands. In the 
rapidly rising wind and sea they almost 
reached the swimming man when the 
boat was swamped. So the captain had 
three men in the water. He decided to 
risk the yawl with five men. This boat 
in its futile effort was almost lost to sight 
and only with difficulty was recovered 
and hoisted aboard. The ship remained 
in the vicinity until all agreed that no 
hope remained. 

This accident upset the captain and 
again brings attention to his sympathetic 
nature. Io his wife he afterwards wrote: 
‘“Y ou can not conceive my distress on see- 
ing those poor fellows struggling in the 
waves whilst we were making every en- 
deavor, tho’ unsuccessful, to relieve them. 
... three of our best hands—three which 
I was so happy with last voyage.” 

The ship /dustry passed unmolested 
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through the Straits and anchored in Gi- 
braltar on December 16, 1799, sailing 
12 hours later for Leghorn. After a call 
at Naples and, perhaps, a run up the 
Adriatic and back, she sailed homeward. 
Off the island of Corsica the ship was 
attacked by two French privateers which 
were readily beaten off. 

Arriving again in the Straits on July 8, 
1800, Captain Gamaliel Bradford was 
engaged in his most important sea fight, 
a detailed account of which has been pre- 
served in a letter written by Charles Hen- 
ley, the passenger.” 

When the ship was about three mile’ 
past Gibraltar, a large privateer stood out 
from the shore, made an appraising in- 
spection of /dustry’s strength, hauled her 
wind and passed astern. She then hoisted 
French colors and opened fire. This was 
at a distance that out-ranged Jndustry’s 
six-pounders, of which she had twelve. 
The privateer in her armament carried an 
18-pounder forward with which she con- 
tinued to throw grape into the ship and 
beyond her. 

In this uneven and futile situation Cap- 
tain Gainaliel knew that they must wait 
until the enemy gained confidence to 
close in when he hoped “that we should 
be able to give the rascals what they de- 
served.” At the end of an hour’s firing 
the privateer shortened the distance, but 
finding this dangerous, hauled off again, 
continuing to use her bow chaser ef- 
fectively. 

Shortly after this move, three more of 
the enemy appeared, one large the others 
smaller. Feeling their superior force they 
then closed in until Jdustry’s guns could 
maintain a steady fire upon them. The 
wind was freshening, but by that time, 
being so cut up aloft, they could carry sail 
only when before the wind. Hence their 


13 Quasi-war With France, Navy Depart- 
ment, VI, 126. 
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maneuverability was restricted and ther 
progress slow. 

The fight had been going on for three 
hours when a grape shot caught the cap- 
tain just above and back of the knee, go- 
ing nearly through the leg. In this criti- 
cal moment, before being taken below, 
he insisted on giving instructions to the 
crew: “Remain calm, keep up a steady 
fire and do not allow them to board.” He 
knew well the technique of the French—- 
to disable a vessel aloft then, with their 
large crews, take the ship by boarding 
with cutlasses. Mr. Henley reported that 
the crew carried out the captain’s in- 
structions with “‘determined courage.” 

In the meantime Gershom Bradford, 
the mate, who during the whole engage- 
ment had trained the stern guns, took 
command and for two and one half hours 
more continued the fight. The privateers 
by that time apparently found Industry 
a bit too tough and abandoned their at- 
tack. 

The captain ordered a course for 
Cadiz hoping to fall in with some British 
naval vessel and receive assistance. They 
were scarcely able to make headway 
owing to the “shattered condition of rig- 
ging and spars.” The next day by good 
fortune they sighted the British ship-of- 
the-line Swiftsure, Captain Benjamin 
Hallowell, who answered their signal and 
from whom they received “every mark 
of attention and humanity.” The chief 
surgeon came aboard /mdustry and cared 
for the wound, but it was his opinion that 
the leg should be amputated as soon as 
possible. As fever had set in it was his ad- 
vice to remove the patient to Swiftsure. 
For some reason, best known to himself, 
this solicitude was declined by the cap- 
tain; he seemed bent on remaining with 
the ship until she reached Lisbon. 

However, Captain Hallowell, though 
then fully justified in filling away on his 
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course, remained hove-to, sent aboard 
Industry a box of medical supplies and 
his only surgeon’s mate to accompany the 
patient to Lisbon. Furthermore, he sent 
an order to the British hospital at that 
port to receive the American captain and 
John Baylor, a wounded sailor. 

‘This warm-hearted officer of the 
Royal Navy was one of Lord Nelson’s 
“band of brothers.” He and his ship had, 
only two years before, distinguished 
themselves at the Battle of the Nile. Cap- 
tain Gamaliel, even in his wretched con- 
dition, must have been stirred by receiv- 
ing this solicitude from a man so highly 
possessed of the traits he so admired— 
courage and intelligence in battle and a 
humane nature in peace. 

Unhappily the wind came out ahead 
and in the ship’s disabled condition they 
did not arrive in Lisbon for ten days. It 
was most fortunate that the surgeon’s 
mate was aboard to treat the patient 
through those days of great suffering and 
danger of infection. 

Mr. Henley wrote: “... we landed our 
unfortunate commander, and then he 
underwent the amputation of the thigh. 
[t is now three hours since the operation 
was performed and I have the high grati- 
fication of informing you that he Lis | 
likely to do well. He bore the operation as 
he did the agony of the wound with the 
greatest calmness and fortitude.” 

The ship in due course proceeded for 
Dublin, Ireland, under the command of 
the mate, while Captain Gamaliel re- 
mained recuperating in Lisbon. In Oc- 
tober he got passage in the schooner Gov- 
ernor Carver of Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. Upon arriving and anchoring in her 
home port he could view the hills of Dux- 
bury and wrote with understandable 
feelings: 

Behold me once more arrived in America my 
beloved country and near my beloved friends, 
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if they are alive. After a long and disastrous 
voyage how pleasant it is to return to objects 
so dear to us, Often I have enjoyed this pleasure 
—to return in health and strength and the 
happy use of our faculties, what a blessing. At 
present my joys are dampened by reflecting on 
the unhappy state I am in, but I desire to be 
resigned to it. ... In returning home now I 
have this to comfort me—that I shall not have 
to leave it again. ... 

We are now in Plymouth Harbor. I have not 
vet landed but can see where my friends reside. 
I can see those fields and hills over which I 
have so often joyfully wandered and are very 
dear to me.... 


The intention to terminate his seafar- 
ing career did not prevail. Despite the 
handicap of a wooden leg we find him at 
sea again in 1804 bound on another voy- 
age to Europe. This time he visited, 
among others, the ports of Cadiz, Bor- 
deaux and Cherbourg. In 1805 there 
was a letter written from Havana in 
which he expresses some satisfaction in 
short voyages, for, notwithstanding the 
smaller profit, they brought him home the 
sooner. Considerable time was spent at 
home in 1806. On January 9, 1807, his 
father died and he inherited the house in 
Duxbury. This he had torn down, replac- 
ing it with the handsome four-chimneyed, 
brick-ended house of his own design 
which is now the home of Captain 
Charles Bittinger, U.S.N.R. (Ret.). 

Soon Captain Gamaliel was off on his 
longest voyage in point of time. Sailing 
in July 1807 in his bark Wary, he passed 
Gibraltar in September and remained 
trading in the Mediterranean through 
1808. In April of that year he was in 
Smyrna which was a novelty in that his 
ship was one of the first American vessels 
to enter that port. Notwithstanding long 
delays, quarantines, detentions, slow dis- 
patch with cargoes and the menace of 
privateers and Algerines, the ventures of 
this period were fairly profitable. Early in 
1809, still in European waters, there are 
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letters showing him to have been in Lon- 
don, then Liverpool loading homeward 
for Philadelphia. He sighted Cape May 
in June 1809 and after several months 
was reunited with his family. ‘This was his 
last voyage. 

In 1813 Gamaliel Bradford was ap- 
pointed to the position of warden of the 
Massachusetts State Prison. At first 
glance this was not the work for a man 
of sympathetic feelings, yet a shipmaster 
and army officer is experienced in dis- 
cipline, sometimes with men of criminal 
tendencies. Soon, as might have been ex- 
pected, complaints were heard of too 
much had been 
taken of well-intentioned motives. The 
captain then in attempting to rectify this 
situation was charged with severity.** 

Gamaliel Bradford was a student as 
well as a strict adherent of duty and he 
had a head as well as a heart. He pro- 
ceeded to study the problems of penology. 
He read extensively in English works on 
the subject and corresponded with the 
wardens of other states. As a result a 
system was instituted under his direction 
that at length made his regime a success. 


leniency—advantage 


There were, no doubt, many unre- 
corded incidents of interest in those ten 
years of service to the State, yet only one 
has been preserved. As told by the doctor 
of the prison, it was a frightening experi- 
ence—at least for the doctor.” In 1819 or 
1820 the prisoners were staging a mutiny 
in the yard and armed with what they 
could lay their hands on were defying 
the warden’s authority. The guards on 
the walls were armed with muskets and 
a cannon controlled the enclosure. Cap- 
tain Gamaliel, preparing to walk into the 


14 Massachusetts Historical Society’s Collec- 
tions, Vol. 1, Series 3, p. 29. 

15 Mr. Frank Sanborn in the Springfield 
Republican, August, 1911. 


yard, ordered the gunner to load the cai 


non with grape leaving instructions that 
if the mutineers attacked him to fire into 


them regardless of himself. ‘Taking the 
doctor by the arm he said, ““Now Doctor, 
come with me while I talk with these fe. - 
lows.” 

‘There was a nice touch of drama as 
the captain stomped out on his peg leg 
and came to face the rioters. ‘The doctor 
readily admitted his fright—desperate 
men in front, grape at his back. How- 
ever, an old-fashioned quarter-deck talk 
was singularly effective; the men began 
to drop their bricks and bars and returned 
to their quarters. 

Captain Bradford in his other shore 
activities was deeply interested in his duties 
as a trustee of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society and when the Massachusetts 
General Hospital was founded he was 
also a trustee of that admirable institu- 
tion. While it has been recorded that “‘as 
a soldier and sailor he was brave, resolute 
and that “‘no obstacle 
discouraged and no danger appalled,” *° 


and enterprising,” 


yet, in contrast, his domestic life was 
largely spent in gentle comradeship with 
his family. His particular pleasure was to 
gather his children about him of an eve- 
ning and begin the discussion of some his- 
torical or cultural subject. It was so con- 
ducted as to provide entertainment, not a 
task. The result of these diversions were 
manifest in the children’s later life, not- 
ably in his eldest daughter Sarah. She 
married Samuel Ripley and they lived in 
the Old Manse in Concord, where he was 
born. Mrs. Ripley became distinguished 
for her educational accomplishments. She 
tutored Harvard students in French, 
Latin Italian with a specialty in 
mathematics. It is said that she used to 


and 


16 Massachusetts Historical Society’s Collec- 
tions, Vol. 1, Series 3, p. 29. 
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rock a cradle with a foot, shell peas with 
her hands and at the same time bolster 
some student’s flagging zeal for Greek. 
Such was the captain’s influence towards 
self-improvement. 

This biographical sketch consisting of 
material unearthed from many sources, 
still leaves some questions unanswered. 
Among these are: What were his per- 
sonal experiences in the Revolutionary 
battles? What were the events and cir- 
cumstances calling forth the hand-written 
invitation from General Washington for 
the young lieutenant to dine with him? 
Is the tradition true that that British sur- 
geon of Swiftsure, who cared for him to 
Lisbon, was a prisoner of war at Fort 
Warren in the War of 1812, and that 
Captain Gamaliel visited him with read- 
ing matter and delicacies? For this, it is 
told, he was attacked by the press for 
“giving aid and comfort to the enemy.” 
Regrettably we have not found the an- 
swers. 

Captain Gamaliel Bradford died on 
March 7, 1824, and usually at this point 
the tale is told, but in this instance it is 
not the end. Another chapter is added 
through the gracious custom of the Navy 
in naming destroyers and escorts for cer- 
tain men who in the past have fired some 
effective shots or spread some sails that 
added prestige to their country. This 
practice again lays before the public names 
that should not be forgotten and deeds 
that should not be lost. 

It so happened that in 1935 President 
Roosevelt was authorized by Congress to 
assemble and publish all available data of 
the little publicized Quasi-War with 
France. This work was undertaken by 
Captain Dudley W. Knox, U.S.N. 
(Ret.), then in charge of History and 
Records. While prosecuting the assign- 
ment this distinguished historian learned 
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that some pertinent material existed in 
Duxbury, Massachusetts. As he perused 
the logbooks and letters of the ships Mary 
and Industry he became sufficiently im- 
pressed to give the space of several pages, 
and the reproductions of two paintings, 
to the actions fought by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. 

This is an example of one of history’s 
most pleasant functions. In it there is an 
analogy to the salvage hunters of the 
coasts, dragging the bottom for the an- 
chors and chains of forgotten ships. The 
historian on his part with grapnels out, 
as It were, sweeps the depths of the past, 
bringing to the light of the printed page 
the exploits, achievements and anecdotes 
of men long passed to their rewards. 

Not long after these volumes appeared 
a powerful destroyer (DD 545) slid 
down the ways at San Diego and on June 
18, 1943, was commissioned. She bore 
the name of Bradford for Captain Gama- 
liel. 

After the war the Navy Department, 
in a summary of this vessel’s services, 
stated that she had earned twelve battle 
stars in the Asiatic-Pacific theater. Fur- 
thermore she was awaded a Naval Unit 
Commendation in which Secretary of the 
Navy, James Forrestal said: 

For outstanding heroism in action as a 
Fighter Director Ship on a radar picket sta- 
tion during the Okinawa campaign, May 14 
to June 16, 1945. A natural and frequent tar- 
get for heavy Japanese aerial attack while oc- 
cupying advanced and isolated stations, the 
U.S.S. Bradford defeated all efforts of enemy 
kamikase and dive-bombing planes to destroy 
her. Vigilant and ready for battle she sent out 
early air warnings, provided fighter direction 
and, with her own gun fire, downed five hostile 
planes, routed many more and rendered valiant 
service in preventing the Japanese from strik- 
ing in force the Naval forces off Okinawa 
beach-head. A gallant fighting ship, the Brad- 
ford, her officers and her men withstood the 
stress and perils of vital radar picket duty, 
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distinctive combat record which 
attests the teamwork, courage and skill of her 
entire company and enhances the finest tradi- 
tions of the United States Naval Service. 


achieving a 


So it was, after a lapse of over one 
hundred years and through a fortuitous 
upwelling from the depths of hidden his- 
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tory, the name of Gamaliel Bradford wis 
again on the sea, his ship to be found re- 
peatedly in the front line of battle, her 
guns shotted with a firepower beyond his 
imagination and winning a distinction of 
which he had never dreamed. 
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Parkman, Maine, A Frontier Settlement 


By Vicror A. 


Boston dec’ 6 1814 
| AJOR Samuel Pingree 
| [ am very glad to hear by your 
- letter of 21 Nov™ that you had 
then Nearly Compleated your Survey 
for locating the Roads in my ‘Township, 
and by a letter dated dec 2. from Esq 
Elkins I am Informd the business was 
finishd and the People was going to work 
Immediately to make the Roads in the 
direction in which you had laid them out. 
I depend on you to see that the roads are 
well done in the manner I pointed out 
when I was with you, and that the work 
is done in as reasonable a manner as Pos- 
sible, I think it will be better to Contract 
with men to do it by the mile, and inso 
doing it will save you a great deal of 
trouble, for if it is done by the day, you 
must Attend to the business Constantly 
or you wont get half a days work from 
some of them when they will charge for 
a whole day. You will therefore make the 
best bargain you can with them to be 
done by the mile. 

I am also glad to hear you are progress- 
ing in Erecting your Mills, and that you 
expected to have them done in good Sea- 
son. I am sorry you find it necessary to 
ask for more money. But as I am resolvd 
to do everything for the encouragement 
of a good and Substantial Settlement, I 
will do everything I have promisd & 
more if it is necessary. I have Inclosd 
One hundred dollars as I list at the bot- 
tom of this letter, which I charge to you 
and I hope and I depend on your Indus- 
try and Oeconomy in Useing it, remem- 
bring that when money once gets out 
of your hands it will be very difficult to 


McKusick 


get it back agan. My principle object is 
to furnish with the means of makeing A 
good begining, that you may the Sooner 
make yourself a good Farm and En- 
courage others, by your Industry and 
good Management, to come and Settle 
around you. dont let anything be want- 
ing on your part to have good Mills and 
decent roads. you must write me often & 
let me know how you go on, how many 
of the New Gloucester young men have 
Selected their Lots & where have they 
made their pitch, whether Damet Col- 
lins has made any Clearing. You wont 
fail to give an Account of all the Settlers 
with a Certificate Signd by yourself and 
Esquire Elkins, so that I may make a Set- 
tlement with the Legislature at their Ses- 
sion in January. If there is more than 
forty so much the better, & also Inform 
me if you have sold any Land since I 
came away, to whom & what Lots they 
have taken 

I wish for A plan of the Roads as you 
have laid them out, marking the kind of 
land they go over, & how much will want 
poleing. you must Stir up the adjoining 
‘Towns to make roads to meet ours, es- 
pecially from Harmony. 

The name which our Town now goes 
by (Number five in Sixth Range) Ap- 
pears to be too long to be very familiar 
with, and therefore if it is the wish of 
the Settlers to call it Parkman, I have no 
objection, but you must not let it be 
known that the Suggestion comes from 
me, but the thing must Onginate with 
you. I am your friend & Hum|[ble] 
Ser[ vant | 


[signed] Samuel Parkman 
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This letter, written by Samuel Park- 
man, Boston merchant who owned the 
township in Maine which now bears his 
name, to Samuel Pingree, his resident 
agent for the development of this town- 
ship, opens a window upon a long-past 
era of frontier settlement in New Eng- 
land. Further research reveals much in- 
formation concerning both the town it- 
self and the men who were the chief ac- 
tors in its story.’ 

Samuel Parkman (Fig. 1) lived from 
1751 to 1824. He was one of sixteen chil- 
dren of the Reverend Ebenezer Parkman 
of Westboro, near Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, and was a fifth-generation descend- 
ant of an Elias Parkman who settled in 
Dorchester in 1633. 

Samuel Parkman went up to Boston 
at the age of thirteen determined to make 
a fortune and proceeded to make good his 
resolution. He started as errand boy in a 
tavern, the Bunch of Grapes. He later 
established a store on Merchants Row 
which did both retail and wholesale busi- 
ness. From the character of the merchan- 
dise handled one concludes that it cor- 
responded to the department store of 
today. Immediately after the American 
Revolution he became very active in im- 
port-export business. Ships were fitted 
out with cargoes of indigo, tar, turpen- 
tine, masts, timber, etc. and sent to China. 


1 Much information was gathered from the 
Deed Office of Piscataquis County, Dover- 
Foxcroft, Me.; the Maine Historical Society, 
Portland; the Boston Athenzum; and the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Mrs. John 
Forbes Perkins (Mary Coolidge Perkins) of 
Milton, Mass., descendant of Samuel Park- 
man was also helpful. 
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On return passage the products of that 
country were brought here for sale. 

Sound business sense is displayed by 
the letter to Pingree. There is an anec- 
dote which is also illuminating. Parkman 
owned a number of houses in Boston and 
rented them. One day one of his tenants 
came to the store, made some purchases, 
and then asked, ““Who can I get to carry 
these up:”’ Parkman, unseen in another 
part of the store, called, “I will carry 
them up.” After closing time Parkman 
took the packages and carried them to th 
house of the tenant who was much em- 
barrassed to find who the errand boy was. 
Parkman’s comment in handing over the 
parcels was, ““When I started in the 
world, I did my own lugging.” 

Parkman had children. His 
daughters married sons of other mer- 
chants: Robert Gould Shaw, Nathaniel 
Russell Sturgis, Joseph and Edward 
‘Tuckerman, Edward Blake. ‘Through his 
daughters Parkman is ancestor of several 


eleven 


of Boston’s first families. His son Francis 
Parkman (1788-1852) wasa prominent 
Boston clergyman (New North Church) 
and his son Francis (1823-1893) was 
the famous historian of the French and 
Indian civilization in America. Another 
son, Dr. George Parkman, posthumously 
became widely known in an unhappy way. 
He was murdered in 1849 by Dr. John 
White Webster, Professor of Chemistry 
in Harvard Medical School. ‘The trial is 
a famous one in American legal history. 
Gilbert Stuart painted Parkman at 
least once and his wife twice. In addition 
Samuel Parkman commissioned Stuart to 
paint the famous Washington at Dor- 
chester Heights. Stuart completed this 
painting in nine days (in 1806) and was 
paid $600 for it. Parkman presented it to 
the City of Boston. It hung for many 
years in Faneuil Hall and now is on view 
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Museum of Fine Arts. 
There 1s a story, possibly apocryphal, that 
Parkman was forced into this charity 
somewhat against his will. According to 
one version he had acquired a large can- 
vas of the same subject, painted by an un- 
known artist, in a shipment of miscel- 
laneous goods from the West Indies. 
Despairing of any financial return from 
this picture, he decided to give it to the 
City. The populace, always ready to seize 
on points for criticism of Federalists such 
as Parkman, set up a great hue and cry, 
insisting that the painting did not do pa- 
triotic or artistic justice to its subject and 
that Parkman was well able to pay for 
one that did. Suspicions have been ex- 
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pressed that Stuart. not always in politi- 
cal sympathy with the persons from whom 
he derived his livelihood, was himself 
the inventor of this anecdote. 

Other significant gifts included a 
church bell, cast by Paul Revere, given 
by Parkman to the church in Westboro, 
Massachusetts. “This bell now hangs in 
the belfry of the Westboro Baptist 
Church. In 1814 he also deeded the en- 
tire township which is now Willimantic, 
Maine, to Harvard College for endow- 
ing a Chair of ‘Theology (of which more 
later). On the basis of his estate, valued 
at half a million dollars at the time of his 
death, Parkman’s sons and grandsons 
made a number of outstanding philan- 
thropic bequests. The son, Dr. George 
Parkman, established at Harvard Medi- 
cal School the Parkman Professorship of 
Anatomy of which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was the first incumbent for some 
35 years. As a result of growth of the 
fortune through: successful investment, a 
grandson, George Francis Parkman, son 
of Dr. George, was able early in this cen- 
tury to leave five million dollars to the 
City of Boston for improvement and 
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maintenance of the Boston Common and 
other parks. The historian grandson, be- 
of the from Samuel 
Parkman, was placed in a position per- 
mitting him in spite of physical semi-in- 
validism to pursue the studies which re- 
sulted in his magnificent histories. 


cause inheritance 





FIG. I. 
GILBERT STUART, ABOUT 1507 
Owned by Mr. John T. Coolidge. 


SAMUEL PARKMAN BY 


For 23 years Parkman was deacon of 
the New North Church in Boston. He 
is buried in the old King’s Chapel Burial 
Ground where he was one of the last to 
join the illustrious company of Governor 
Winthrop and others. 


Samuel Pingree (1770-1840) was a 
fifth-generation descendant of Moses 
Pengry who settled in Ipswich between 
1635 and 1640, and was born in Me- 
thuen. At the age of fifteen he was sent 


to Saco, Maine, then called Pepperel- 





a4 


borough, to learn the hatter’s trade from 
Phineas Kelly. In Saco he met Susanna 
Warren whom he married. For a time 
they lived in Portland but in 1794 they 
settled in New Gloucester, 22 miles 
north of Portland, where for 20 
years Pingree followed the trade of hatter 
and in addition ran an inn. 

In 1814 Pingree moved to the present 
township of Parkman having been en- 
gaged by Parkman as his agent in the 
settling of that town. He settled in the 
part of the town now known as Pingree 
Center and established a gristmill and 


sawmill there as well as a hat factory.’ 


The grist and sawmills did not prosper 
because of the poor water supply. Samuel 
Pingree did not purchase the lot at Pin- 
gree Center until 1816. His son Samuel, 
Jr., purchased a lot, as indicated by the 
map, with the orginal purchasers of 1814. 

In New Gloucester, Cumberland 
County, Pingree had been a Justice of 
the Peace. When moving to Parkman, 
which was then in Somerset County (in- 
corporated in 1809) he again became a 
Justice of the Peace. He belonged to the 
Masonic New Gloucester 
where his Masonic diploma, a particular- 


Lodge in 


ly early one, hangs in the lodge room 
today. His activities in the militia are in- 
dicated by the form of salutation Park- 
man used in his letter. In his History of 
Piscataquis County (1880), which now 
includes Parkman’s original township, A. 
Loring states that Pingree “‘was oft re- 
sorted to as a magistrate, but not being 
in political sympathy with the majority 
of his townsmen, he was not often hon- 
ored with the fruits of their suffrage.” 
The Pingrees had nine children. Sam- 
uel, Jr., was born in Portland in 1793. 
Hannah, Charlotte, Moses, Michael, 
Susannah, Catharine and Sarah Jane 
Gray were born in New Gloucester. One 
son was born in Parkman on August 5, 
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1817, and was appropriately christenc 


-- 


Parkman Pingree. Pingree himself is said 
to have died of apoplexy. He is buried in 


the yard of the Parkman Baptist Chur 


The township of Parkman, Maine, 
located within 20 miles of the ge 
graphic center of the state. It is rough 
equidistant from both Bangor and Water- 
ville, 50 miles away, occupying the nort! 
ern apex of an equilateral triangle. The 
divide between the 
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—_ 
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watersheds of the 
Kennebec and Penobscot Rivers passes 
through the township. The foot of 
Moosehead Lake, at Greenville, is less 
than 30 miles away and Mount Katah- 
din is visible from the town on a clear day. 

Township number five, range six, 
later to be Parkman, was purchased first 
from the General Court of Massachu- 
setts in 1794 by Andrew Craigie, a specu- 
lator who lived in the house which Long- 
fellow subsequently occupied and which 
is known as the Craigie house.” Craigie 
defaulted in getting the number of set- 
tlers—forty families in eight years—es- 
tablished by the terms of the sale. In addi- 
tion, he was in financial difficulties by 
1800 and could not make a monetary set- 
tlement in lieu of settlers. 

Samuel Parkman then purchased the 
township in 1804 paying $7,285 for al- 
most 27,000 acres—about 27 cents per 
acre. In 1807 he had Stephen Weston 
survey the town and lay it out in 200-acre 
lots. He then advertised it on these terms: 
Forty lots of 100 acres each at $1 per 
acre; thereafter, $2 per acre or more. A 
few settlers may have been there already 
in 1807. At any rate, by September, 


2 Craigie had a dozen irons in the fire at once. 
He formed a company to develop Boston Har- 
bor and built the “New Bridge” from Cam- 
bridge to Boston. With the slump that accom- 
panied and followed the War of 1812 he be- 
came bankrupt and died hopelessly in debt. 
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1814, Parkman had engaged Pingree as 
agent and was prepared for serious efforts 
to settle the town. 

On September 10, 12, and 13 of 1814 
(the 11th was presumably the Sabbath), 
Parkman was in his township and the 
settlers, 25 in all, who had already “made 
their pitch” and were interested in pur- 
chasing lots were on hand to do so, giv- 
ing mortgages in most instances. Stage- 
coach service from Boston was extended 
as far as Augusta by 1806° and may have 
reached Waterville or some closer point 
by 1814; whatever the situation one can 
be certain that the trip into Maine was 
an arduous one for Parkman. 

The mentioned above 
were conducted before Samuel Elkins, 
E'sq., since Samuel Pingree had not yet 
established residence in Somerset Coun- 
ty which would have qualified him to be a 
Justice of the Peace. Squire Elkins was an 
early settler of Dexter, an adjoining 
township, which was called Elkinstown 
for a time. 


transactions 


The 25 purchasers of 1814 were the 
Founding Fathers. The original sale of 
the township to Parkman in 1804 was 
“on the condition that the said Parkman 
his heirs or assigns shall grant & convey 
to each settler in said township who set- 
tled therein before the first day of Jan- 
uary seventeen hundred & eighty four, or 
in case of his decease without assignment, 
then to his heirs, & in the case of assign- 
ment then to the assigns, one hundred 
acres to be so laid out as to best include 
the improvements of the settler & to be 
least injurious to the adjoining lands.” 
There is no evidence that any settler 
qualified. | 

Samuel Parkman again visited his 
township in 1816 and again transacted 

* Abbott, J. S. C. and Elwell, E. H., The 


History of Maine (Augusta [Me.]: E. E. 
Knowles, 1892). 
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considerable business in land sales. ‘These 
two were his only visits. By the time of 
the second visit Parkman’s hint of 1814 
had taken effect and the township was 
known as Parkman Plantation. Eighteen 
sixteen was a cold year in northern New 
England. Five inches of snow fell May 
29 and 30; snow squalls occurred be- 
tween June 6 and 10; six inches of snow 
fell on October 6; there was frost each 
morning through the summer. No corn 
was grown and terrible poverty pre- 
vailed. The wildcats and foxes did dam- 
age to livestock and were feared by the 
settlers. In that year 15,000 persons are 
said to have left Maine.* It must have re- 
quired much courage on the part of the 
settlers to assume obligations for their 
land at such a time. By 1820 the popula- 
tion of Parkman was 255 and the town 
was incorporated in 1822. 

Members of the Parkman family sold 
the last of their land in Parkman about 
1858. Visits by members of the family 
concerned with overseeing the holdings 
are also on record. In 1848 Francis Park- 
man on one of his trips into the Maine 
woods spent a night at Sangerville, a town 
adjoining Parkman, and described the 
Moosehorns, a road-fork landmark which 
has long been familiar to travelers to 
Moosehead and is located not over 10 
miles from Parkman. However, in his 
journal, the historian makes no reference 
to the two neighboring townships in 
which his grandfather had played an im- 
portant role. The sanctimonious Loring, 
in his History, records that another 
grandson, a lawyer, retired to Parkman 
for two years in the 1850’s to recover 
from the inroads of alcoholism upon his 
health. 

There is another town of Parkman— 

*Smith, M. J., 4 History of Maine from 


Wilderness to Statehood (Portland: Falmouth 
Publishing House, 1949). 
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in Ohio—founded by, and named for a York, of them were born at Parkma 
nephew of Samuel Parkman. In the Bos- New Connecticut,” etc., ete. 

ton Athenzum is preserved a bound note- 

book inscribed “‘this book the property of The map (Fig. 2) indicates the site of 
Samuel Parkman of Boston.” ‘These _ the lots purchased by the following twen- 
words and the genealogical details re- ty-five persons in September, 1514: 


’ 
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FIG. 2. LOCATION OF LOTS INVOLVED IN THE PURCHASES OF IS14 
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corded in the book are in Samuel Park- Moses Allen; Abraham, Ephraim, 
man’s own hand, familiar from the letter Ephraim, Jr., Israel, and John Andrews; 
to Pingree. In it he states: “Robert Breck Azariah, Jacob, and Jonathon Austin; 
Parkman son of my brother Alexander William Brewster; Joseph Brockway; 
Parkman was born May 21 1771 was Joshua Coburn; Peter Comins; Joseph 
Married May 29 1803 to Miss Lucy Crocker; Bartimeus Dunham; _ Joseph 
Phelps of Scipio, in the State of New Leavitt; John Mace; Elias and Imlah 
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Merrill; Jonathon Oakes; Samuel Pin- 
gree, Jr.; Thomas Seabury; John and 
William Stevens; and Benjamin Wight. 

Pingree cannot be considered a signif- 
icant influence in the initial settling. ‘The 
majority of the settlers had come from 
Greene, Maine (seven miles northeast 
of Auburn), under the leadership of 
Peter Comins in particular, It is difficult 
to understand why Parkman did not en- 
gage one of these Greene men as his 
agent. Possibly he wished a more disin- 
terested party. 

Peter Comins, son of Deacon Lemuel 
Comins, a first settler of Greene in 1776, 
married Sally Andrews of Greene in Oc- 
tober, 1806, and they may have moved 
to Parkman the following spring. He 
came from a pious family and was a prime 
mover in the founding in 1818 of the 
Parkman Baptist Church of which he was 
one of the two first deacons. Two of his 
sons, Who spelled their name “Cum- 
mings,” were educated as clergymen.° 

Joshua Coburn, born 1771, was son 
of William Coburn of Dracut, Massa- 
chusetts, who answered the call of April 
19, 1775, asa “minute man” and fought 
later in the battles of the Revolution. 
William moved to Greene in 17832. 
Joshua Coburn and Mary Comins were 
married in August, 1810, and probably 
moved to Parkman thereafter. 
Joshua was the second original deacon of 
the Parkman Baptist Church. 

William Brewster (1786-1851) was 
an eighth-generation descendant of his 
famous namesake who came over on the 
Mayflower in 1620. He is the great- 
grandfather of former Senator Ralph 
Owen Brewster of Maine. William 


soon 


° Mower, W. L., History of the Town of 
Greene, Androscoggin County, Maine, 1775 to 
rg00 with Some Matter Extending to a Later 
Date (1938). 
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Brewster settled with his father in South 
Leeds near Greene, married Christina 
Briggs in June, 1809, and probably 
moved to Parkman soon after. He was 
first clerk of the Parkman Baptist 
Church, selectman when the town was 
incorporated, and in general maintained 
the record of public service which has 
distinguished the entire line. 

A Thomas Stevens married Abigail 
Brown in Greene in March, 1812, and 
a William Stevens married Betsey Jack- 
son in Greene in December, 1805. These 
are presumably the Stevenses of the origi- 
nal purchase group. Moses Allen, the 
Merrills, and the Austins may have been 
from Greene. Elias Merrill may have 
erected the first frame dwelling in town. 
Almost certainly his house is the earliest 
still standing. In the unfinished house of 
Elias Merrill, Elder Zenas Hall, pastor 
of the Parkman Baptist Church from 
1818 to 1845, was ordained on January 
14, 1819. The house is now occupied by 
Mr. Carroll L. McKusick. The settlers 
usually lived in log houses until sawmill 
facilities became available. The second 
oldest frame building in town appears to 
be the Parkman Baptist Church, which 
was built in 1832 and is the second oldest 
meetinghouse in the present Piscataquis 
County. 

Andrews was a family name _ in 
Greene. However, Ephraim Andrews, a 
veteran of the American Revolution, 
and the other purchasers by the name of 
Andrews seem to have come from else- 
where at a fairly early date. 

John Mace was from New Gloucester. 
He married Samue! Pingree’s daughter 
Hannah the following spring, April 24, 
1815. In 1829 the family moved from 
Parkman to Ohio and in 1826 to Pitts- 
field, Pike County, Illinois. They had 


nine children. John Mace with sons John 
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and Michael went to California in the 
Gold Rush of 1849. The father died 
after one month; the sons remained in 
California about three years. 

Jonathon Oakes was presumably a 
son of Captain Jonathon Oakes who 
owned and settled much of the present 
Canaan and Skowhegan. He is there- 
fore a relative but not a direct ancestor of 
Sir Harry Oakes. 

The origins of the others are obscure 
to the writer. 

The settlers were general farmers and 
woodsmen. A number of ancillary trades 
necessary to the self-contained economy 
were represented. For example, Abraham 
Andrews was a wheelwright. Samuel 
Pingree we have already heard about. 

It is worthwhile pointing out that 
Maine was still part of Massachusetts in 
1814. The War of 1812 was not yet 
over. In fact that very summer the Brit- 
ish had occupied Castine and then Ban- 
gor, causing fears of harassment in the 
back country and of British-inspired up- 
risings of the Penobscot Indians. James 
Madison, fourth President, was still in 
office. The population of the District of 
Maine, as it was called, had been only 
228,687 in the census of 1810, and the 
overwhelming majority of that figure 
was concentrated in the southern part of 
the state. Napoleon had not yet met his 
Waterloo ( ISIS -P Aged George IT] 
(““America’s last king’’) was still on the 
throne of England. In the census of 
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1510, there were only 17 states in the 
Union and the total population (states 
and territories) was about 7.2 million. 

In 1804, at the same time he bought 
Number 5 in range 6, Parkman also 
bought Number 8 in range 8, the present 
Willimantic. For some reason he paid 
slightly more ($7,490.26) for this 
smaller township of 23,000 acres. by 
1814 not a single settler had “‘made a 
pitch” in Willimantic, which was not 
readily accessible either from Skowhegan 
and Waterville or up the Piscataquis 
River. In February, 1814, probably to 
avoid a monetary settlement with the 
General Court, Parkman deeded the 
township “‘lock, stock and barrel” to Har- 
vard College to support a professor of 
theology. At the time of the deeding, the 
township was evaluated at $20,000. 

In 1826, two years after Parkman’s 
death, Harvard College sold the town- 
ship to Aquilla Davis of New Hamp- 
shire for $2,700, about one third of 
what Parkman paid for it. The deed was 
signed by the Reverend John T. Kirk- 
land, then President of Harvard. Doubt- 
lessly, Parkman would have been much 
distressed had he known of this course 
of events. Samuel’s son, the Reverend 
Francis Parkman, subsequently supple- 
mented the original bequest so that at 
long last the Parkman Professorship of 
Pulpit Eloquence and Pastoral Care in 
the Harvard School of Theology was es- 


tablished in 1840. 
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The Round Hill School for Boys, 


1823-1833 


By Harrier WEBsTER MARR 


y HE dignified houses built by 
the Shepard brothers on Round 
Hill, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, have had an eventful history as 
homes, schools, and health resorts and 
are now in process of being torn down. 
From 1823 to 1833 they housed the 
Round Hill School for boys. 

That school was founded by two men, 
George Bancroft and Joseph Green 
Cogswell, who had much in common. 
Both were graduated from Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy and from Harvard College, 
although not in the same year; both had 
traveled and studied abroad where they 
into with each 
other; both were interested in natural 
science and physical education, and both 
were admirers of the thorough methods 
of education they had observed in Ger- 
many. When they returned to America 
they saw still more of each other for both 
of them taught at Harvard for a year, 
and both were troubled over the state of 
education in New England, in prepara- 


came close association 


tory schools and colleges. ‘This discon- 
tent led them to plan a type of school new 
in America, based largely on the schools 
they had seen in Germany and England. 

The first problem that faced them was 
the choice of a location. Both of them 

Epiror’s NOTE: Portions of this article are 
scheduled to appear in Miss Marr’s forthcom- 


ing book The Old New England Academtes— 


Founded Before 1826, and are used here with 


the permission of Comet Press Books. This 
work will contain several of the articles by 
Miss Marr which appeared for the first time 
NEW ENGLAND. 


in OLp-TIM} 
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loved natural scenery and believed in the 
noble influence of nature. After hunting 
the length of Massachusetts they decided 
on Round Hill because of the inspiring 
view of mountain and river. They were 
able to rent the houses and in 1824 bought 
them for $12,000. This was made pos- 
sible by a loan of $8,000 from the Har- 
vard Corporation. 

In 1823, the year the school opened, 
Bancroft began an essay “On the Lib- 
eral Education of Boys,” which was 
never completed. The first chapter, in 
the Manuscript Room at the New York 
Public Library, deals with problems of 
education in America. “Our busy habits 
spare but few years for liberal pursuits. 
The scene of action commences almost at 
the limits of boyhood, and the years, 
which in older countries are spent in 
furnishing the mind with learning, find 
our young men already in places of re- 
sponsibility. It is therefore our only hope 
to improve the season of early life, when 
there will be leisure to form good taste, 
and obtain an acquaintance with litera- 
ture.” Apparently with this idea in mind 
the two men planned to admit only young 
boys, preferably in their tenth year. “A 
boy of nine is old enough to commence 
regular studies, and to delay this longer 
would be to waste precious time, and... 
the period when good habits are most 
easily formed.” * They said they would 
never admit a boy over fourteen, and a 
boy of twelve only under unusual cir- 

1 George Bancroft, On the Liberal Educa- 
tion of Boys, Mss., New York Public Library. 
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cumstances. “It is idle to think of edu- 
cating unless the beginning is made be- 
fore twelve. Intellectual pleasure [in 
teaching |is less with small boys, but the 
moral is so much greater as to be more 
than a compensation.” , 

Both men had been impressed by visits 
to the Fallenberg school at Hofwyl and 
the devotion there to the doctrine of the 
perfectability of man. To attain this end 
they planned to begin with a small num- 
ber of pupils. There were at first only 
twenty-five pupils, picked out of numer- 
ous applicants from cultured and wealthy 


families. The rate for a year was $300, 


$100 more than at Harvard. Notices of 
the school appeared in some southern pa- 
pers, but the Hampshire Gazette carried 
no advertisement although nearby acad- 
emies at Deerfield, New Salem, and Had- 
ley were advertised. 

The educational ideals of Bancroft 
and Cogswell were high. They desired 
the education of the whole man, and at 
the same time recognized that individuals 
must differ from each other. Education 
must not be an iron bed of Procrustes. 
Men must be educated for the world as 
it is. And all this could be accomplished 
only by hard work on the part of the 
pupil. ““The great object with us,” said 
Bancroft, “‘is to teach the whole applica- 
tion of the mind, and [| think it is no ob- 
ject to make a play or an amusement of 
what should be hard work. Nor is it es- 
sential to make it more attractive than 
play; it is a lesson which one cannot learn 
too soon that they are born to work, and 
not to while away life in pastime.” ° 

Individual examinations of the boys 
when entered confirmed the masters in 


*Anna Ticknor, Life of Joseph Green 
Gogswell (Riverside Press, 1874), p. 179. 

> Russell Bancroft, Brahmin 
Rebel (Knopf, 1944), p. 69 (quoted by per- 
mission of the publisher). 
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their belief that American education was 
deficient. Cogswell wrote to a friend, ‘‘] 
am more convinced than ever of tie 
necessity of reform in our system of in- 
struction, for there is not a single boy 
of our number, collected as they are from 
the several extremes of our country, who 
bears the marks of even tolerable teac/- 
ing and discipline.” * 

Recitations were individual. Each boy 
was given books adapted to his needs 
and capacity, told to study until he had 
something ready to recite and then come 
to the teacher. But at the same time he 
was warned that the slighest failure 
would send him back to his seat to study 
longer with no chance to recite again un- 
til all the boys in the room had had their 
turn. To fail in one point was to fail in 
all.° 

This plan of individual recitations must 
have been adopted partly to meet the 
problem that so troubled the educators of 
the 1820’s and 1830’s, “emulation,” the 
desire for relative superiority. For this, 
Round Hill substituted a desire for abso- 
lute excellence. Apparently there were no 
marks in the usual sense of the word. 
That fact, and the individual recitations, 
would help to prevent students vying 
with each other for the highest honors, 
and lead them to seek instead to improve 
on their own last performance. Letters 
were apparently sent to the parents simi- 
lar to the ‘Progress Reports” of many 
schools today. A short quotation from a 
long letter dated March 22, 1829, to 
Samuel Ward, a New York banker, about 
his son indicates Bancroft’s keen judg- 
ment of his pupils’ ability and character. 
It is very seldom we are able to say so much 


rood and so little ill of anyone as I can truth- 
fully sav of Sam. His course ... has been manly 


' Ticknor, op. cit., p. 141. 
” Nye, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 
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and . . pleasant and industrious. His 
progress in his seven studies has been satisfac- 
tory. Yet I am not sure I should say to Sam 
himself so much, Praise injures him... . It 
makes him first confident, and then careless. 
... 1 should advise holding him earnestly to a 
course of severe industry in matter of science 
and exact knowledge. ... He learns too lightly 
and thus superficial habits might be formed. 
... Greek and mathematics are the true studies 
for him, Let him learn as much French and 
Spanish, and read as many good books in Eng- 
lish as he will, but let all this go as pastime.® 


4 orrect, . 


Both Bancroft and Cogswell were in- 
terested in science and so were involved 
in the rising problem of classics versus 
science. They distinguished interesting- 
ly and on an unusual basis between the 
two subjects. Quoting again from “Some 
Account”: “‘We must be careful to select 
for the young those works in which the 
principles of patriotism and virtue are in- 
and the elements of moral 
truth embodied in eloquent language. 
Acquaintance with a particular science 
may prepare for a particular station, but 
the principles of virtue and prudence are 
of universal value. ... Here is the rea- 
son why the ancient orators, poets, and 
philosophers are still to be read. Moral 
truths are eternal.” ‘ 


culcated, 


In the Prospectus of 1823, quoted in 
the appendix to Anna Ticknor’s Life of 
Cogswell, is the statement that “nothing 
can supply the want of a thorough knowl- 
edge of our own tongue.” ‘To write and 
speak correctly, to be acquainted with 
English literature and the great masters 
of prose and verse, were the most neces- 
sary objects of instruction. Next came 
the study of Greek and Latin classics; 
“they form the basis of learning and 
taste.” ““The Greek literature surpasses 
the Latin in variety, interest, originality, 
and actual merit.” 


°Ward Papers, Manuscript New 
York Public Library. 


* Bancroft, of. cit. 


Room, 
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Their attitude toward mathematics 
shows again their idea of education of 
the individual: “‘We shall not compell all 
to apply themselves to a study for which 
there would seem in many minds a nat- 
ural inaptitude.”’ But that higher mathe- 
matics was taught at Round Hill is evi- 
dent from a statement about an eight- 
hour examination in mathematics cover- 
ing differential calculus, and _ other 
branches of mathematics which exceed- 
ed anything offered at Harvard in the 
first two years of their course. 

Modern European languages were 
probably better taught than in most 
schools of the day for native teachers 
were brought from Europe, and conver- 
sation at different tables in the dining 
room in the five languages taught was 
required, 

“We favor literary pursuits because 
they exercise intimate and direct in- 
fluence on morals, but education would 
be incomplete without [science ]. Natural 
science ... [is] to be pursued as a relax- 
ation, and to quicken the powers of ob- 
servation.”’ > Science was one object of 
the long walks on which Cogswell and 
Bancroft both insisted. 

Sometimes the 
couraged. Cogswel! wrote, 


teachers grew dis- 
“Our boys 
were so young, so badly instructed, and 
for the most part so dull that we have no 
great account of their progress.” ° But at 
almost the same date he wrote of 4 boy 
not yet eleven years old who had read 
two-thirds of Nepos, Murray’s English 
Grammar, and would soon finish Watts’s 
On the Mind. How many ten-year-olds 
could match that today! 

To the boys from wealthy homes the 
day at Round Hill must have been a sur- 
prise. Nine-year-old Francis Ward, 

> Mark A. DeWolfe Howe, Life and Letters 
of George Bancroft (Scribners, 1908), p. 128. 


® Ticknor, op. cit., p. 148. 
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brother of Sam, in a letter to his father 
outlines the day in one long sentence. 
“We play eight hours, and study six 
hours, the way is we get up at half past 
five and study till half past seven and are 
not in school until nine, from nine we 
study till ten when we play ten minutes, 
and so on till twelve when all the boys go 
out and do not come in till two when we 
study till five o’clock, afterwards we do 
not study at all that evening.” *° Other 
writers outlined the day differently, but 
always there was an alternation of study 
and “play,” or physical exercises, and the 
exercises were so varied that it is not 
strange the boy referred to them as play. 
There were no bells, yet Cogswell 
boasted that the boys had learned to be 
punctual. Of course the rooms were 
heated by fireplaces and the boys were re- 
quired to saw the wood and make their 
own fires. There were little garden plots 
for each boy, and there was also Crony 
Village, apparently a plan of Cogswell’s 
who furnished the materials to build the 
cabins and allowed the boys to live there 
with their chums, cook their meals, and 
roast potatoes and the small game which 
they shot with bows and arrows. For 
some reason Crony Village was given up, 
and Mr. Cogswell required the boys to 
tear down the cabins themselves. Dear 
as the village was to them, yet, says 
Thomas Appleton, a pupil at that time, 
“so great was their love and reverence 
for Mr. Cogswell that even this calamity 
was accepted as a thing not only inevitable 
but just.”” ** 

The varied physical exercises referred 
to included calisthenics, a mile run 
through the woods, archery, tumbling, 
balancing, and games. Later Mr. Cogs- 


*° Ward Papers. 


Thomas G. Appleton, “Round Hill 
School,” New and Old Magazine, July, 1872. 
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well had a half-mile running track built, 
and required the pupils to make the run in 
not more than three and a half minutes. A 
rare statement for that day said, “Due 
weight was given to the mental effects 
of codperative play.” ** 

It was Joseph Cogswell who intro- 
duced walking trips of several days to 
places of natural or historical interest. 
Sometimes on these trips the old system 
of “ride and tie’”’ was used, one group of 
boys riding a certain length of time, then 
tying their horses and walking, while a 
second group walked from the start- 
ing point until they found the horses, and 
then rode on, passing the first group and 
in time tying their horses for the first 
group to find. 

The school grew so rapidly for five 
years that individual instruction had to be 
given up, but there were never more than 
six pupils in a class. In 1827 there were 
135 pupils, and in 1829 the masters de- 
cided to incorporate the school. Shares 
were sold and it is interesting to note 
that Daniel Webster bought one. 

But Bancroft had never wanted to go 
into teaching as a life work. Writing to 
Edward Everett from Germany in 1819 
he said, ““The labor of a school is nothing 
alluring, but it must be confessed that this 
would be a way of doing the most good. 
. »» | would not wish, however, to give 
many years of my life to an immediate 
connection with it... . I could perhaps 
for five years do naught better than at- 
tempt to establish a learned school.” *° As 
time went on Bancroft liked the work 
less and less, although he was a wonder- 
ful teacher for the ablest boys. He never 
won the affection of the boys as Cogs- 


12 John Spencer Bassett, “Round Hill 
School,” Papers and Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, April, 1917. 

13 Howe, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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well did and they made fun of his in- 
firmities and took advantage of him in 
many ways. He would come to class with 
one shoe and one slipper on, or without 
his glasses. In the middle of class he 
might go to sleep whereupon the boys 
would read aloud from some novel—not 
one on their reading list! More than one 
writer says that Bancroft was more in- 
terested in learning for himself than in 
helping the boys to learn. Finally in 
1830 he sold his share in the school to 
Cogswell. 

Mr. Cogswell was deeply loved by all 


the boys. When he visited the Fallenburg ° 


school in Switzerland he wrote, “‘How 
delightful it must be to govern where love 
is the principle of obedience.” Teaching 
might at times grow tiresome, but one 
who approached it in that mood could 
not fail to find continuing delight in his 
task. 

Mr. Cogswell was an idealist. Pos- 
sibly his money sense was not too well 
developed; for instance, when shares 
were being sold for the school his friends 
fairly forced him to accept their money. 
Thomas G. Appleton who was one of his 
pupils at Round Hill said that all the 
money Mr. Cogswell made he put back 
into the school. From other sources we 
find references to the half-mile racing 
track, to riding horses, gymnasium equip- 
ment, and materials for Crony Village, 
all references so worded that it seems 
probable that Mr. Cogswell paid for these 
things. 

Like the Master at Hofwy] he entered 
into the boys’ sports and varied interests, 
amusements as well as studies, and “‘made 
it perfectly obvious that what he desired 
was to awaken and stimulate all that was 
best in their minds and character.” ** He 
united the qualities of a man of books and 
a man of action. His head, filled as it was 


14 Nye, op. cit., p. 74. 
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with the learning of America and of 
Europe, could not overbalance his ge 
erous largeheartedness. ““Not distance n 
time could ever break the bond whi 
bound them | master and students | 

each other, and the clasp which held the 
all was their reverence and affection for 
Mr. Cogswell.” *° With his boys he was 
a boy of larger growth and maturer ex- 
perience, but nevertheless one of the 
party. Sam Ward in a letter to his fath 

told of being called in by Mr. Cogswe! 
for a talk, “just like one boy talking t 
another.” *® 
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Financially the school was not a suc- 
cess. Ihe work was so thorough that stu- 
dents from Round Hill were able to en- 
ter second or third year at Harvard and 
other colleges, but most colleges required 
a student entering an advanced class to 
pay the full tuition for the earlier years, 
and since the fathers had paid $300 a year 
at Round Hill they were not willing to 
pay :t all over again. Probably many boys 
left early and entered as freshmen at 
college. 

We have seen that Cogswell spent so 
much on the school that he had little or 
nothing to show for his years there. In 
1832 he wrote, “I have made up my 
mind that it is my duty in every con- 
sideration to give up my struggles to sus- 
tain the Round Hill School. . . . Health 
suffering ... no pecuniary benefits from 
the most exhausting labor . . . loss of about 
$20,000.” ‘* He tried to sel! the school, 
and one person who considered buying 
it was Henry W. Longfellow who was 
not too happy teaching at Bowdoin. He 
wrote to a friend of this school, “‘whose 
renown must have reached your ears. It 
seemed to me a glorious opening. The 
terms offered by Cogswell are not unrea- 

1° Ticknor, cp. cit., p. 139. 

2° Ward Papers. 


1? Ticknor, op. cit., p. 170. 
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sonable when everything is taken into con- 
sideration. The school however is run 
down; and as such nothing could war- 
rant such an outlay, but certainty of suc- 
cess, I found it would be necessary to 
pause and consider.”’ He consulted vari- 
ous friends who told him that the school 
was out of favor with the public and that 
it would be very difficult to get it on its 
feet again. Mrs. Longfellow wrote, “T 
hope Henry has given up all hope of go- 
ing to Northampton. In doing so he sacri- 
: much to the wishes of his 
friends. The poor fellow has set his heart 
upon has ™ ‘The ‘Ticknor Life of Cogs- 
well says Longfellow could not raise the 


fices \ ery 


money necessary. 

Cogswell was deeply grieved over the 
closing of the school. “I am sure no at- 
tempt to provide such a place of early 
education will be made soon again” he 
wrote, “and I grieve to think of its entire 
annihilation.’ ** We wonder what would 
have resulted if Longfellow had taken 
the school. 

The other great teachers in the New 
England academies in the 1820’s and 
1830’s had older pupils and maintained 
teachers’ training classes long before 
state normal schools arose, so that their 
ideals and methods lived after them. ‘The 
boys at Round Hill were too young for 
such a class and they came largely from 
wealthy families where parents undoubt- 
edly planned for them professions that 
paid better than teaching. An examina- 
tion of the list of pupils given in Miss 
Ticknor’s Life of Cogswell shows many 
names of professional men but none that 
were surely recognized as academy pre- 
ceptors. There were, however, two men, 
loyal “‘Roundhillers,” 

‘Laurence Thompson, Young Longfellow 


(Macmillan, 1938), p. 196 (quoted by per- 
mission of the author). 


who manifested an 


* Ticknor, op. cit., p. 183. 
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interest in education such as they had 
received at Round Hill. One was Dr. 
George Shattuck of Boston who gave his 
estate in Concord for St. Paul’s School, 
and in his deed of gift used phrases remi- 
niscent of Round Hill. The other was 
John Murray Forbes who had a great 
deal to do with the refounding of Milton 
Academy, Massachusetts, in the 1880's. 
He wrote, “I can never be grateful 
enough for the advantages which Mr. 
Cogswell conferred. May it not be pos- 
sible to requite some of the obligations to 
the coming generation in connection with 
Milton Academy.” He went on to say 
that he thought the fifteen-year-old grad- 
uate of Round Hill was generally well 
provided with tools to get a living, those 
tools being “a pretty good foundation of 
Latin, French, Spanish, arithmetic, and 
book-keeping.” *° 

So the Round Hill School came to an 
end. But it was not a failure except fi- 
nancially. Many bovs had been taught by 
the thorough methods introduced by the 
two principals, and the boys long re- 
membered the school and their teachers. 
Robert Lowell, elder brother of James 
Russell Lowell, was a pupil at Round 
Hill when he was nine years old. Thirty- 
nine years later in 1864 he dedicated a 
little volume of verse to the teacher he 
had not forgotten: 

To 

JOSEPH GREEN COGSWELL, L.L.D. 

The first head of Round Hill School, 
to whom the boy brought his lessons with 
such reverence and love, and without 
fear, the man offers this book 

as fearlessly and with no 

less love and 
reverence. 

-°R,. W. Hale, Milton 

948 (Milton, 1948), p. 35. 
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“T had three 


chairs in my house, 








one for solitude, 
two for friendship, 





three for society.” 
Henry David Thoreau 


Reproduction of the original in 
Harrison Gray Otis House, Boston 








Original in Williams College museum. 
The original was illustrated in Antiques Reproduction of the original in 
Magazine November 1944, on page 260. Concord Antiquarian Society 


Reproductions of colonial American originals in leading museums, the 
Cohasset Colonial collection of thirty-four pieces is available in kits for home 
assembly or assembled unfinished. Cohasset Colonials are appropriate and 
sturdy for use in the public rooms of Historic Preservations. Visit our show- 


room on Cohasset Harbor, open weekdays and Saturdays until 5:00 P.M. 


Our catalog will be sent on request. Telephone: EVergreen 3-0110 
(ohasset Colonials 
By HAGERTY 


Cohasset, Massachusetts 
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Mahogany roundabout chair in untouched origi- 
nal condition even to the leather covering of the 
seat. From Salem or Boston, circa 1750. $575. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
Anliquarians, Jewelers, Qold and Sewevsmiths 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. | American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Artsand 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








FOUR HIGH ROAD 
On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 


served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 


Mar. thru Dec., in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 
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CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance 1n 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
wm 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
qn 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 
Fairfield 


Connecticut 
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Almost as good as a visit to 


BEAUPORT 


The most fascinating house in America 


Twelve 
Full color slides by Gilbert Ask of the 
exterior and interiors of nine 
principal rooms. 
Forty-five cents each 
Forty cents each for five or more 


the book: BEAUPORT 
text by Paul Hollister 
pictures by Samuel Chamberlain 
only $3.75 postpaid 


Order from 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


141 Cambridge Street Boston 14, Mass. 
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GEBELEIN 





Our sign, again resplendent, re- 
made on the same model as the old 
one, hangs out again at No. 79, 
completing the accustomed vista of 
CHESTNUT STREET, Boston, look- 
ing from the Charles bank up to the 
gilded Bulfinch dome. Fifty years 
on the premises by next January, 
the Gebelein silver shop continues 
to honor old-time tradition both in 
methods of craftsmanship and its 
exhibition of period reproductions 
and antiquities. 
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YOU ARE INVITED... 


to make use of the versatile and useful banking and trust services 
which we provide. While it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory 
relations elsewhere, we would like very much to be kept in mind when- 
ever you may decide to change or increase your banking connections. 

Whatever your banking or trust needs, a warm welcome always 
awaits you at Second Bank-State Street. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
Trust Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 111 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PERSONAL TRUST DEPARTMENT AND 
STATE STREET OFFICE: State and Congress Sts. 
UNION TRusT OFFICE: 24 Federal St. 
COPLEY SQUARE OFFICE: 587 Boylston St. 
STATLER OFFICE: Arlington and Providence Sts. 
Mass. AVE. OFFICE: Mass. Ave. and Boylston St. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned—Framed 


ero 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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